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and date of birth. The form of record of deaths, includes the date of death, 
name of deceased, age, sex, occupation, and cause of death. 

The annual report before us furnishes lists of the towns which made regular 
reports, as well as those which were delinquent, the proportion of those last 
being small. Following these are tabular statements showing in each county the 
population and modes of employment, as per the U. S. census of 1810, and the 
whole number of births, marriages, and deaths returned, for the year ending 
May 1, 1843. Succeeding the general table, are others embracing detailed 
statements in regard to every town, with remarks and an appendix of letters 
from many town clerks, furnishing much minute and interesting information. 
The table showing the aggregate of deaths, births, &c., returned in 1842 and 
1843, makes it manifest, that the operation of the registration act is not*yet as 
perfect as could be desired. There is, however, a perceptible improvement 
remarked in the returns for the last year. But notwithstanding the imperfec¬ 
tions existing, the information and data obtained are of high value. 

Appended to the annual report, is a communication from Lemuel Shattuck, 
Esq., of Boston, a gentleman who has made himself extensively known by his 
investigations of subjects connected with vital statistics. Mr. S. refers to the 
defects existing in the registration laws, and points out the best methods by 
which these may be corrected. The system proposed by him contemplates the 
accomplishment of two great objects:—First, to preserve the name, and afford 
the means of identifying the connections, and some facts concerning the per¬ 
sonal history of every person who is born, marries, and dies, in the community. 
Second, To determine how health, life, and longevity, are affected by age, sex, 
condition, and occupation; by climate, season, and place of residence; and by 
the diseases to which, under any circumstances, man may be subject. He then 
adverts to the particular means best calculated to accomplish these several 
objects. His views are founded upon an intimate acquaintance with the mat¬ 
ter, and a close consideration of the experience and results obtained by those 
who have laboured in the same department abroad, and especially with the 
able documents furnished by the “ Registrar-General” of Great Britain, which 
we have frequently had occasion to notice somewhat at length in previous num¬ 
bers of this Journal. 


Art. XV .—Address to the Members of the Massachusetts Medical Society. Boston, 

March 1844. 

Here we have another evidence of the zeal with which the objects of science 
and useful research are pursued in the Bay State. At the annual meeting of 
the above named society, in May, 1843, a resolution relative to the registration 
of diseases and their existing circumstances and results was adopted, and the 
whole subject was referred to the counsellors for action. A plan was proposed 
by our colleague, Dr. J. D. Fisher, of Boston, upon which the society should 
engage in a series of statistical and other investigations that would be advan¬ 
tageous to medical science and public hygiene. The pamphlet before us con¬ 
tains the Report upon Dr. Fisher’s plan. 

In pursuing their investigations, the counsellors advert to the influences 
exerted upon the duration of life by locality and occupations, &c. In regard to 
the operations of the last, they observe : — 

“ Our knowledge with regard to the influence of trades upon health rests 
almost entirely upon conjecture. The Second Report to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts upon Births, Deaths and Marriages, states, that the average life 
of thirty-five blacksmiths, who died during the last year, was fifty-nine years; 
that of ninety-nine carpenters and one hundred and eighteen shoemakers, each 
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forty-eight years ; while seven hundred and three farmers enjoyed a life of sixty- 
five years. The duration of life in carpenters, who work abroad and have 
active exercise, when compared with that of shoemakers, who sit and live in 
close rooms, certainly differs from our common notion of the effect of those 
trades upon health, and a more extensive observation may show that the popu¬ 
lar opinion is correct. It may be that the difference of mortality of men in 
various pursuits is not so much owing to their occupation as to their domestic 
condition. 

“There is reason to believe that there is a great difference in the value of life 
in the different conditions of society. The Report of the Poor Law Commis¬ 
sioners upon the sanitary condition of the labouring classes of England and 
Wale#, shows, that while the families of gentlemen, merchants and professional 
men, average a life, in different places, of from thirty-five to fifty years; 
labourers, operatives, mechanics, servants, and others similarly situated, also 
their wives and children, averaged a life of only fifteen to thirty-five years in 
various places. This difference of the value of life is not confined to England 
and Walps—we have obtained an analysis of the ages, and also of the domestic 
and social condition of one thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven persons, 
who have died in Dorchester within the last twenty-seven years. By this it 
appears that the average duration of life in the families, (including father, 
mother and children,) of labourers, fishermen, journeymen mechanics and fac¬ 
tory operatives, was .27 yrs. 5 mos. 

Mechanics who carry on business on their own account, . 29 “ 6 “ 

Merchants, capitalists, professional and salary men, amateur 

farmers,. 33 “ 2 “ 

Farmers who own and cultivate their lands, . . . 45 “ 8 “ 

“ This difference is not chargeable to the occupations merely, for it wms found 
the most among the little children at their homes, as will be seen in the follow¬ 
ing table. 


Periods of life at which death 
took place. 

Number of persons dying in the families of 

Laborers, See. 

Mechanics. 

Merch’ts, &c. 

Farmers. 

Total. 

Under 2 years - - 

161 

115 

127 

33 

436 

“ 5 “ ... 

203 

148 

172 

50 

573 

“ 20 “ ... 

244 

191 

235 

63 

733 

“ 70 “ - - - 

462 

351 

499 

191 

1503 

Over 70 “ - - - 

51 

50 

90 

73 

264 

Proportion of Deaths at each period to one thousand in each class. 

Periods. 

Laborers, &c. 

Mechanics. 

Mercht’s, &c. 

Farmers. 

Total. 

Under 2 years, - - 

313 

286 

215 

124 

246 

“ 5 “ - - - 

395 

368 

292 

188 

324 

“20 “ - - - 

474 

476 

398 

237 

410 

“70 “ - - - 

901 

875 

847 

735 

850 

Over 70 “ - - - 

| 99 

124 

152 

274 

149 


“This great difference of mortality between the children of the poor and of the 
comfortable farmer, cannot be caused by the employment of the head of the 
family There must be a cause or causes connected with the domestic condi¬ 
tion or management to produce this discrepancy. But it is yet a question to be 
resolved by farther and wider observation, whether this, although a general fact 
in England and Wales, is here more than a particular fact in regard to Dor¬ 
chester. A similar analysis must therefore be obtained of the mortality of many 
towns in all parts^of the state, in order to determine whether life is meted out in 
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such various proportions to the different classes of society throughout the com¬ 
monwealth. 

“ A decided influence is exerted upon the health and life by the moral charac¬ 
ter; yet there are no data to determine how much, or in what way this operates. 
The opponents of intemperance talk vaguely and largely of the effects of this 
vicious indulgence upon the health, but they differ widely from each other, 
because they have no well-digested system of facts to build tlipir theories upon. 
We have but one observation, and that a limited one, taken by a physician in 
the course of two years over about six hundred people in a country town of this 
state. They were persons whose habits were known to him, and during the 
period of his observations they were under his sole professional care. Me kept 
a careful record of all their attacks and of the duration of their diseases, and 
compared the number of days the intemperate were sick with those of the abste¬ 
mious. He ascertained that the former w'ere sick and required his attendance 
fourteen percent, each, on an average, more than the latter; i. e., while the tem¬ 
perate were sick one hundred days, the same number of the intemperate were 
sick one hundred and fourteen days. This is a valuable, observation so far as 
it goes; it shows that the alcoholic temperament or habit probably caused all 
the excess of disease of one class over the other. Hut some very important 
facts were not observed on account of the limited field of observation. The 
differences of fatality of similar diseases in these two classes, and of the ave¬ 
rage duration of life, may be and probably are greater than that of the quantity 
of actual disease; but a still greater difference, it is believed, would be revealed 
in the infirmities, in the broken constitution and impaired lives of the intem¬ 
perate.” 

The following general observations made by the committee, express the views 
of the leading members of the medical profession everywhere—we mean tire 
high-toned and less venial portion, who are always forward in promoting the 
public welfare at the expense of their own immediate interests. 

“The members of this medical society have not only the duty of healing to 
perform, by which they obtain for themselves honour and profit, hilt they have 
the work of prevention also, by which they may do the greatest amount of good 
to their fellow men. They owe it to the world and to medical science to learn, 
as far as possible, the vital worth of every place, occupation and circumstance, 
as others learn their pecuniary value, and publish this abroad, so that men may 
avail themselves of the best means to obtain a fulness and a length of life. 

“They are happily situated for this undertaking. 

“ Implanted as they are in every district and corner of the state—in towns of 
limited extent and well defined by geographical boundaries—and residing among 
an intelligent people who are ever alive to whatever may interest their individual 
well-being, with whose condition, character and relations to circumstances 
affecting health they are familiar, the members of this society have the means of 
ascertaining almost the whole amount, kind and degree of disease, as well as the 
times, circumstances and causes of almost all the mortality within this common¬ 
wealth. There is then a responsibility for the use of these means, and for 
accomplishing this good, resting upon this society, which ought to be consi- 
d. ied, and which cannot be thrown upon the people, nor upon the government. 

“ For these reasons, and with these facilities, your committee propose, that 
the medical society proceed at once to the investigation of the nosology and 
mortality of Massachusetts, and invite the co-operation of each one of its mem¬ 
bers to carry on the work. 

“Your committee propose, that a series of tables and questions be printed, 
and sent to each one of its members, respecting the topography and meteorology 
of every place; the characters and condition of the people ; the kinds, amounts, 
and issue of disease; the causes of mortality, and duration of life. 

“That a printed system of nosology be sent to each Fellow, and that all 
returns of disease be made corresponding to it. 

“ That each Fellow not only give answers to the queries respecting the topo¬ 
graphy of bis town and district in general terms, but that he also describe the 
No. XV— July, 1844. 17 
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sanitary condition of the residence of the patient, the time he has lived in it, his 
habits, occupation, &c. 

“ That each Fellow make annual returns of these observations by mail to such 
committee or officers as the counsellors may appoint to receive them. 

“That this committee or officers digest all these returns into one system, and 
print the results in a tabular form, with such descriptions and annotations as 
may be suggested or supplied to them, and distribute the volume, when printed, 
to the Fellows of the society.” 

At the meeting of the Medical Society, the report was accepted, and Dr. 
Fisher, of Boston, Dr. Jarvis, of Dorchester, and Dr. Holmes, of Boston, were 
appointed a committee to lay the whole subject before the members, and devise 
plans and means to carry the matter into execution. The pamphlet before us 
contains the plan matured by this able committee. ' G. E. 


Art. XVI .—The Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine. Edited by John Forbes, 

M. D., F.R.S., Alexander Tweedie, M. D., F.R.S., and John Conolly, 

M.D. Revised, with additions, by Robley Dunglison, M. D. Parts 1, 2, 

3, 4, 5, G : Philadelphia, Lea and Blanchard, 1844: pp. 788, 8vo. 

We rejoice that this work is to he placed within the reach of the profession 
in this country, it being unquestionably one of very great value to the practi¬ 
tioner. This estimate of it has not been formed from a hasty examination, but 
after an intimate acquaintance derived from frequent consultation of it during 
the past nine or ten years. 

The editors are practitioners of established reputation, and the list of con¬ 
tributors embraces many of the most eminent professors and teachers of London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and Glasgow. 

It is, indeed, the great merit of this work that the principal articles have been 
furnished by practitioners who have not only devoted especial attention to the 
diseases about which they have written, but have also enjoyed opportunities for 
an extensive practical acquaintance with them,—and whose reputation carries the 
assurance of their competency justly to appreciate the opinions of others, while 
it stamps their own doctrines with high and just authority. 

Thus, when we say that the articles on tubercular consumption and climate, 
are by Sir James Clarke,—that those on auscultation and exploration are by 
Dr. Forbes,—that most of the articles on the diseases of the lungs and pleura 
are by Drs. Forbes and Williams,—those on the heart by the late Dr. Hope,— 
those on the principal diseases of the digestive organs by Drs. Stokes and 
Todd,—those relative to the diseases of women and children and to pregnancy 
by Drs. Locock, Lee, Marshall Hall, and Montgomery,—those on mental dis¬ 
eases by Dr. Pritchard,—those on fevers, the exanthemata and cutaneous affec¬ 
tions by Drs. Tweedie, Gregory, Todd, &c. &c. &c.; it is unnecessary to add 
that these articles present a full and fair representation of the state of Practical 
Medicine at the time they were written. 

Had all the subjects been entrusted to equally competent persons, this cyclo¬ 
pedia would have left little to be desired. 

That in a work contributed by so many hands, even with all the control which 
the editors could exercise, there should be sometimes a want of harmony of 
view both as regards pathological and practical points, is a matter of course; 
but we do not conceive that this in the least detracts from its value. The 
medical library would be small into which was admitted those works only 
which harmonize perfectly in all their doctrines; and certainly it would be 
of very little value to the practitioner who should resort to it for aid when beset 
with practical difficulties. Indeed, in the present state of our science, a similar 
work, written by an individual, could not present a perfect harmony in all its 
views, unless this were attained at the sacrifice of truth—by the adoption of some 
Procustean process, by which, in some cases, the truth should be exaggerated, 
and in others curtailed. So vast are the bounds of medical science,—so many 



